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The legislation of 1835 was soon followed by new restrictions, Uvarov was disturbed by the trickle of students from lower classes who were finding their way into the universities. As in secondary schools, the admission of such students was hindered by legalistic formalities and an increase in tuition fees (1845). The French revolution of February, 1848, had grave repercussions on the position of Russian higher schools. In March of that year officers of the ministry of education, including members of the teaching profession, were forbidden to travel abroad, and in April the number of students not in receipt of government stipends was limited to three hundred per university (exclusive of the faculty of medicine). With unconscious irony the same order suggested that young noblemen, as descendants of 'ancient knights" (drevnee rytsarstvo), should prefer to a civilian career the army, which did not require university training. By this time the personal position of Uvarov was greatly shaken. Persistent rumors of the impending closure of the universities led him to cause the publication of a mild article in their defense. To this article the censorship authorities took exception, and in September, 1849, Uvarov was forced to resign. His successor, the ultra-reactionary Prince P. A. Shirinsky-Shikhmatov, rapidly disposed of the remnants of university autonomy and academic freedom. An amendment to the university charter (October 11, 1849) provided that the rector should be appointed, not elected, and should not hold a chair; the minister was empowered to remove elected deans and to substitute for them men of his own choice. In 1850 the deans were directed to exercise the strictest supervision over the contents of lectures delivered by the members of the faculty. The teaching of philosophy and of the constitutional law of European states was discontinued, and logic and psychological instruction was entrusted to professors of theology to make it conform with the doctrines of the Orthodox Church. Nicholas, indeed, was fighting revolution not only on the plains of Hungary but also in the lecture room.
There was, however, a brighter side to the picture. In the early years of Nicholas's reign the government, faced with an acute shortage of university teachers, sent a number of the more promising Russian students to the University of Dorpat and then to Germany and France to prepare for an academic career. The venture proved rewarding and produced a nucleus of university professors who, in spite of the limitations of Russian academic surroundings, maintained high standards